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to prehistoric man and the origin and relationship of the great racial 
groups; and to a comparison of Semitic and Indo-European character- 
istics. 

To gather from such large and constantly changing areas of human 
knowledge the pertinent facts and condense them into an interesting 
statement is not easy; but the author has produced a book that is 
capable of engaging and holding the attention not only of young people 
but of all persons who desire a comprehensive view of Hebrew life and 
literature in terms of modern thought and research. A well-selected list 
of books for supplementary reading on the subjects discussed is added at 
the end of the volume. In the opinion of the reviewer the book would 
have gained by the reduction of some items in the first half of the volume 
and a corresponding expansion of Part V. Spatially, at least, the higher 
levels of development have not received proportionate attention. But 
that is a matter of minor consequence. The author is to be congratulated 
on having produced a readable, useful book, permeated by the spirit 
and method of modern science, and one that should do much to promote 
the intelligent study of the Old Testament. 

William Frederic Bade 
Pacific School or Religion 
Berkeley, Cal. 



JEWISH THEOLOGY 1 

Until recent years theology was the most neglected branch of study 
within Judaism. This was due to the widespread notion that Judaism 
has no theology, as the term is understood among non-Jews. Dr. 
Kaufman Kohler, in his earnest desire to work out a systematic theology 
of Judaism, sets this theory aside and enlarges the meaning of the term. 
But Judaism seems to have so many theologies as to baffle classification. 
Almost every theological conception, from the most mystical to the most 
rationalistic, can be supported by the authority of biblical, Talmudical, 
and later Jewish literature. The only possible method of presenting 
Jewish theology, not the theology of Judaism, is to put it in a historical 
form, which is an admission of the fact that in various ages Judaism 
presented various attitudes even on most fundamental questions. Dr. 
Kohler realizes that an impartial Jewish theology must include the 
mystical as well as the rationalistic elements of Judaism; for Judaism is 
essentially a religion of life. 

■ Jewish Theology Systematically and Historically Considered. By K. Kohler. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. xiii+sos pages. $2.50. 
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To Kohler, Judaism is the religion of humanity. The religion of 
Israel is universal, and both Christianity and Islam, her daughter- 
religions, are but Jewish sects which have limited and perverted the 
freedom of the mother-faith. While asserting that Judaism is the religion 
of the free spirit, Kohler points out that, unlike Christianity, Judaism 
knows of no creed or dogma. It is ready to receive divine truth from 
any source. 

The Jew is born into it and cannot extricate himself from it even by the 
renunciation of his faith, which would but render him an apostate Jew. This 
condition exists because the racial community formed and still forms the basis 
of the religious community. It is birth, not confession, that imposes on the 
Jew the obligation to work and strive for the eternal verities of Israel. 

The book now under review, forming a volume of over five hundred 
pages, is, in effect, a revised edition of a work first published in 1910 under 
the title Grundriss einer systematischen Theologie des Judentums auf 
geschicktlicher Grundlage. A new chapter on Jewish ethics — which in 
connection with the idea of the Kingdom of God forms "a fitting culmina- 
tion of Jewish theology" — is added to the new edition, together with 
much new matter occasioned by the development of theological thought 
since the publication of the original German edition, of which the present 
work is "a thorough revision and remolding." There has been no 
change, however, in the beauty of the style and diction; in the concise 
presentation of the opposing arguments in support of conflicting con- 
tentions by the use of apt quotations, however arbitrarily chosen from the 
entire range of Jewish literature, skilfully worked into the text; in the 
clear definition of concepts; and in the vivid unfolding of the develop- 
ment of Judaism in the realms of history. It is divided into three main 
parts preceded by an introduction, in which the author discusses the 
conception of theology, the idea and the essence of Judaism, and the 
nature of its beliefs. The first, comprising almost half of the book, deals 
with the idea of God in Judaism. This is followed by over a hundred 
pages devoted to a Jewish estimate of man in his relation to God, the 
remainder of the volume being made up of a presentation of the theolog- 
ical ideas associated with Israel and the Kingdom of God. These large 
divisions are systematically arranged into short chapters devoted to the 
various aspects of the themes, the chapters which follow the historical 
development of the idea under consideration, being in their turn sub- 
divided into numbered paragraphs. The work is a combination of 
methodical scientific investigation with a heartfelt enthusiasm for his 
belief in the superiority of Judaism. There can be no question, however, 
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that Kohler has been influenced by the best works of contemporary 
Protestant Christian theology. He fully accepts without any hesitation 
the modern critical position. The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
is denied, and miracle, as formerly understood, is rejected. 

The points of difference between Judaism and Christianity are baldly 
set down, such Christian doctrines as the Trinity, the fall, and vicarious 
atonement being dealt with in no uncertain manner. Yet Kohler regards 
Christianity as a Jewish sect which has limited and perverted the freedom 
of the older faith. He sees in the apostle Paul, " the great antagonist of 
Judaism," a determined enemy of the Jewish faith, who misrepresented 
it intentionally. It was Paul who identified Judaism with legalism and 
thereby perverted it into an obscure faith. Jesus did not reject Judaism; 
he, a disciple of John the Baptist, preached merely against ecclesiastical 
greed and conceit, while the rational teaching that Judaism had ceased to 
have any meaning was the work of Paul (pp. 333-441). 

The Jewish conception of the Law is defined as a means "not for the 
preservation of the Jewish race merely, as Christian theologians maintain, 
but for the sake of keeping its inner life intact and pure" (p. 347). This 
definition is in agreement with that of the late Dr. Schechter's Stttdies in 
Judaism (1, 233 ff.) and Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (pp. 116 ff.), and is 
quite in harmony with Kohler's stubborn opposition to the nationalistic 
interpretation of Judaism which is repeatedly attacked by him and 
incorrectly pronounced to be the consequence of irreligion (pp. 8, 395 ff.). 
While accentuating the mission of Israel, Kohler unequivocally condemns 
"the radical reformers" who, "not in the spirit of dissension, but for the 
sake of giving Judaism a larger scope and a wider outlook," advocate and 
practice the observance of Sunday as Sabbath (pp. 4582.). Thus he 
argues with great force for a Jewish traditional institution. In fact, 
throughout the book Kohler ably and fairly expounds the traditional 
elements of Judaism. 

The accentuation of the differences between Judaism and other 
religions and of the differences of opinion within Judaism does not occupy 
such a large space as to make the work polemical. The historic method 
naturally demands a dispassionate presentation of the development of 
Judaism in its biblical, rabbinic, and modern aspects. 

In the limited space of a review one cannot possibly do justice to a 
work of this nature. Despite some of its serious defects the great merit 
of the book lies in the fact that it is the first book in which an attempt is 
made to formulate methodically the theological contents of Judaism on 
a historical, yet critical, basis. It is indeed a book deserving "that 
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fairness of judgment to which every pioneer work is entitled." It is a 
successful summary of the present beliefs of the more advanced repre- 
sentatives of Reform Judaism, of which Dr. Kohler is justly regarded as 
the leader. Accordingly the book should be welcomed as the expression 
of the best that Reform Judaism has to say on its fundamental teachings 
and on the meaning of the sufferings of the Jewish people and the 
undying hope of the Jew in history. 

Joshua Bloch 
Lake Charles, La. 



QUALITATIVE NOUNS IN THE PAULINE EPISTLES 1 

Dr. Slaten has undertaken the task of investigating the qualitative 
use of fifteen nouns in the thirteen epistles traditionally ascribed to 
Paul and the translation of them in the Revised Version. He accepts 
the doctrine of Professor E. D. Burton concerning the absence of the 
article with nouns in Greek — that is, that anarthrous nouns are either 
indefinite or qualitative. A qualitative noun, which, according to Dr. 
Slaten, is always anarthrous in Greek, is denned as one "whose function 
in the sentence is not primarily or solely to designate by assignment 
to a class but to describe by the attribution of quality" (p. 6). The 
fifteen words chosen for study are important and of frequent occur- 
rence, and the recognition of their qualitative character, whenever it 
can be clearly made out, is a matter of primary moment for the trans- 
lation and interpretation of the New Testament. This is the practical 
bearing of Dr. Slaten's work. But can we be sure in every case that a 
noun which has no article and is not indefinite was meant to be under- 
stood in a qualitative way — was intended primarily "to describe by the 
attribution of quality" rather than "to designate by assignment to a 
class" ? Must not the qualitative force of a noun, which is sometimes as 
elusive as a delicate odor, be determined by exegetical considerations 
rather than by the mere absence of the article and the inapplicability 
of the indefinite idea? Dr. Slaten finds that out of 8,841 "nouns 
and noun equivalents" in the Greek text of the Pauline epistles "some 
2,857 are used qualitatively," and that of these, 2,445 are adequately 
translated in the Revised Version; but in 412 instances the revisers 
have failed to reproduce in English the qualitative force of the original. 

1 Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline Epistles and Their Translation in the Revised 
Version. By Arthur Wakefield Slaten. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1018. viii-l-70 pages. $0.50. 



